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the three prairie provinces all usc the greding system that divides the school 
course into eight elementary and four secondary ae the last of which always has 
been considered a post-graduate year, and the gensveal equivalent of the first yea 
the university arts course. Only the larger secondary schools teach the twelfth grade, 
but each year it is more widely offered and educationists no. «=: erally feel that the 
time is not far distant when the universities will demand con; ection of it prior to 
admission. Three out of every four stulents now admitted to tne University of Saskat- 
chewan have completed the first year on entering, The prooortion is similar in Alberta, 
but much lower in Manitoba, no doubt because the Universiiy of Manitoba is located in a 
large city from which it draws the majovity of its studen:s and where it is as convenient 
for the students to take their first year, or senior matriculation, at the university as 
at a collegiate. Attendance at the university may be preferred,in fact, on account of 
the school year being two months longer. Taking the three provinces as a unit the 
proportion of the total school enrolment in Grade XII in 1920 was two thirds as great 
as the proportion of the 1920 enrolment in Grade 27. 


The greatly increased attendance in the twelfth grade is only one aspect of a 
general crowding into the secondary grades that has occurred. Jn a combined attendance 
of 539,013 in the three provinces in 1930 there were 60,851 or 11.3 per cent in the four 
upper grades. The percentage had almost doublec in ten years, having been only 6.3 
percent in 19°90. To produce this result children have beer attending school more 
regularly. In i920 Ps average daily attendance in the three vrovinces was 64.0 percent 
of the year's enrolment, 1 2930 24 was 76.5 percent. This means that the school boy of 
1930 was spending 26 or 27 more deys of tie year im school than his older brother or 
sister did ten years Defore. Moreover, the median age of his school mates was about 
seven months more than that of his brother's so he could not expect to be finished with 
school until he was the greater part of a year older than his brother at time of leaving. 


Crowding into the higher grades has teen Cisproportionately severe in the 
smaller schools. In 1920 Saskatchewan's rural scnccis accounted for only 7.7 percent of 
the enroiment in high school grades, in 1939 for 29.9 percent. Alberta's one-room 
schocis in 1920 cared for &%.9 percent only, in 1950 for 11.6 percent. ue later 2 gure 
would be higher but for Alberta's new rural high schools. The upward movement has been 
only lees intense in urban centres, and in response the cities, practically without 
eer aioe have Deen obliged to find new secondary school accommodation. Under the 

stimulus provided by grants for technical education from the Dominion Government since 
1919 the new schools have frequently been of a type to offer a wider variety wf instruct 
iou, Winnipeg's junior high schools, of which there are now a dozen with three thousand 
pupils, date only from 1920, vhoy offer a variety of shep-work and other pre-vocational 
classes. The new Frovincial Institute of Technology and Art at Calgary opened in 1922. 
Commercial and household wcience courses at the high school level have become general 
in the larger centres of each cf the provinces. In the last two years new technical 
schools have been opened at Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Brandon, Calgary and one for 
Fdmonton planned. Between 1920 and 1940 the number in day technical classes in the 
three provinces multiplied almost three-fold to become 6,779, and those in evening 
classes almost doubled to become 7,066, 


The cost of providing the additional accommodation has generally been a 
severe strain on municipal as well as provincial vevenues, coming as it has, at a time 
when debenture peyments still had to be made on new elementary schools erected to keep 
pace with the influx of p mulation in the two decades prececing, and when public 
treasuries have found theisselves pressed on all sides for money for numerous other new 
and expanding social services. Wifteen or twenty years ago heavy debts were freely 
assumed in erecting new schools. In some years more than half of all the money expended 
for school purposes was raised >y contracting long term debts. Carrying the burden 
thet accumulated in these earlier years, many school districts have been hesitant in 
the last decade about undertaking new obligations to provide the number and type of 
secontary schools felt to be desirable. The following table shows summarily the differ— 
ent aspect that financing of schools has assumed since 1913. Saskatchewan's nineteen 
Collegiate institutes. ani high schoois arg unavoidabiv-omitted from the figures. 
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Since the per capita ¢2hool tazes of 195C are two-thirds heavier than in 1913, 
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The answer is that each pupil at school in 1930 cost the taxpayer ten percent 
ess in terms of purchasing power than in 1913. The cost per pupil in the two years is 
educed to a comparable basis by the use of the Bureau's index of wholesale prices, the 
eee figures for the three provinces as a unit being $64.30 in 1913 and $57.90 in 

30. 


Without attemsting to compare the two years on the basis of a standard unit of 
urchasing power, the cost per pupil in 1950 appears much higher, $85.10 where it was 
4.30 in 1913. If these figures were directly comparable, i.e. if a dollar now had the 
ame value as before the war, there would still be other factors tending to account for 
he discrepancy. The cost of instructing a child in the high school grades is much more 
han in the elementary, and as noted above, the proportion in the more costly grades has 
‘reatly increased. If the low proportion of advansed students of 1913 .ad still existed 
n 1930 the cost of the average pupil in the later ear would have been about $80.60, 

yr $4.50 less than it actually was. Moreover, the school year has been continuously 
lengthened since 1913, especially in sural districts, until the schools are open on the 
wverage more than a month longer now than then. If the school year in 1930 had been 
ynly the same length as in 1913 the cost per pupil would have been reduced to $67.85. 
Again, as is well known, there hus been a continuous improvement in teachers! quali-. 
fications. If the teachers of 1930 had held the proportions of lower grade certificates 
that existed in 1913, but at the same time had received the average salaries paid to the 
nolders of each class of certificate in 1930, the cost per pupil would have been reduced 
py $4.50 more. That is, if the pre-war grade distribution, school year, and’ teacher 
classification had existed in 1930 the cost per pup!.i would have been $63.35 (in the 
less valuable dollars) where it was $64.30 in 1913. In the light of this and other 
comparisons that could be set forth, there seems little doubt that the present prairie 
province residents ar° getting good value from their schools. If educational costs are 
felt to be heavy the reason is not inefficiency in the schools, but that public general 
education is being offered to an unprecedented extent and level. . 


Twenty years ago the Cominating problem of education in the prairie provinces 
was that of providing new schoois and securing attendance at them of huge numbers of 
newly-arrived children of Continental European origin. The foregoing discussion of 
school costs suggests that this problem is well on the way to solution and that it has 
been largely superseded by the problem of providing facilities for advanced studies. 
The tanle hereunder, by comparing the grades of the fourteen-year-old children(i.e. 
what is generally the iast year of compulsory attendance) in these provinces with those 
of the older provinces, shows definitely that this is the case. 


Percenta: 2 of fourteen-year~oid school children in 


the following grades in 1970. 
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Dive’ ce Via VL WIE wt Vode TKR pa ae 
Alberta 4g 25 By. l 19.5 100.0 
-Saskat chewan Tce 23.6 47.5 2d 100.0 
Manitoba 7.0 23.1 50.9 19.0 100.0 
Ontario 6.9 26.7 42.1 eh. 100.0 
‘New Brunswick 11,/6 25.8 46,0 16.6 100.0 
Nova Scotia 9.8 27.3 43.2 19.7 100.0 
P.E. Island Le 7 20.2 Bag 23.4 100.0 
Three Frairie 
Provinces 6.4 22.7 50.6 20.3 100.0 
Seven Provinces Tine 25.3 45.2 fee2 100.0 
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At the age of fourteen only 6.4 percent of the children in the prairie 
provinces’ schools have not got past the fourth grade, as compared with 7.2 percent 
for the average when the four older provinces are included. Where only 29.1 percent 
of the westerners have not gone farther than the sixth grade, 32.5 percent of the 
children in the seven provinces as a whole have not. This seems quite conclusive that 
the younger provinces are giving the elements of a general education at least as widely 
as the older, when considered in conjunction with the attendance laws, in force in the 
different provinces. The figures above do not include, of course, children who have 
left school at fourteen. In Menitoba, for instance, they may leave when they have 
completed the eighth grade, regardless of age, whercas in Ontario they must have 
completed matriculation before age cen is to be a factor in school leaving. These two 
regulations have the effect of making the proportion of Manitoba's fourteen-year-olde 
in the high school grades low as compared with Ontario's. These and other consider 
ations point to the conclusion that. sf it were possivle to include in the above table 
those who had left school at fourteen, the proporvioa with the elementary grades 
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leted in the prairie provinces would be more nearly equal to that in the older 


‘inces than it appears above. 


To find the attainment of the average child on the prairies at school leaving 
comparing so favourably with that of the children in eastern Canadian schools is 
more noteworthy when it is remembered that the proportion in rural schools is 

siderably higher, that the average rural child is probably more distant from any 
ool, and almost certainly more distant from high school fa¢ilities. Some years ago 
‘solidated school districts were widely organized - i.e. large districts formed, 
tally by the amalgamation of several smaller districts, 2rd ¢ov’. vance provided to 
rentral school - to assist in solving the distance problem, Manitoba now has 108 

wh districts, Saskatchewan 42, Alberta 64, but there have been practically no 
litions for almost a decade. That these schools have been effective, and that they 
3t no more than the small one-room school in terms of work done, is shown in the 
reau of Statistics’ Annual Survey of Education in Canada for 1930. 


A further type df school district amalgamation in rural areas with a view 
ater equality of opportunity for children, and equality of cost to ratepayers 
§ more recently been widely discussed. It is the proposal to bring all the schools 
a rural municipality under unified control, similar to the organization existing 
_ rural Quebec and British Columbia, and in the city municipalities of all provinces. 
til the present, however, only one munidipality has been s0 organized. It is 
niota ih Manitoba, and its municipal school control detes from 1919. At the time 
’ organization there were eleven schools and as many school boards in the municipality. 
iree were consolidated, the others one-room schools. There are now one school board, 
mur graded schools in which the full matriculation course is taught, and four ungraded 
shools. A general superintendent is employed to visit all schools. The enrolment is 
lmost 500, (only about one-eighth in the one-room schools) and conveyance 4s provided 
yr more than half of all pupils. The average daily attendance is 87.0 percent of the 
arolment, which compares with 77.0 percent in the province as a whole, including the 
ities. The proportion of pupils in the high school grades is 17.4 percent where it 
s 8.4 percent for the rest of the province outside of the cities. The Miniota pupils 


ttend school 181 days in the year on the average, where others in the province similarly 
de of the cities) attend 170 days. Such results as these 


adoption of the municipal school unit. 
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